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GREATER TASKS FOR ‘cieaeaiteboameaat 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS , PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


THE experiences, studies, and publication of more civilization and of the widely varying capacities of learn- 


than twenty books have long convinced this writer: ©"; the more desirable purposes or objectives of the 
many classes of learnings which schools could and should 


promote among the more than ten million youth who each 
year are between 12 and 18 years of age. 


a. That American public educations far surpass those 
of any comparable country in public financial and moral 
support, in material equipments, in scope and duration 
of pupil attendance, and in desires of leaders for mod- 
ernization. 

b. That on the other hand in their results, their out- 
comes and influences on the cultures, the civic behaviors, 
the disciplines, the moralities, and the vocational com- 
petencies of young adult workers (except in the pro- 
fessions), the several systems of lower and advanced anisms as to baffle easy description and to render 
education in this country are deplorably inefficient. sweeping generalizations useless and harmful. 

c. That within recent years those deficiencies seem to Hence in order to provide realistic issues for ex- 
have become especially conspicuous in our systems of amination and discussion this writer finds it expedi- 
rapidly expanding and inereasingly well-equipped sec- ont to focus attention upon certain limited areas, and 
ondary education—that is the six grades or years serv- 
ing age-levels 12 to 18. 

d. And that, finally, the chief sources, the causes of ; ; 
those shortcomings are much less due to faulty methods For example, in the earlier paper prepared for the 
of teaching than to widespread failures of education Palo Alto Committee (March, 1945) he discussed the 
policy-makers and other leaders clearly to define and much neglected area of vocational-training objectives. 
evaluate, in terms both of the needs of modern American His findings there may be thus summarized: 


Wuere Faruures Are Most EviIpENtT 


American educations from ages four to 24, from 
kindergarten to university graduate schools, have be- 
come so vast and complex in organizations and mech- 


especially on those most neglected in our programs 
of purposes, plans, and specifications of education. 


1 This paper is one in a series on which this writer has 
been at work for some time. The immediate occasion ; 
for its writing is a second inquiry from the ‘‘Citizens adequate systems of genuine vocational educations for 
Fact Finding Committee’? of Palo Alto. The first in- our thousands of young adults who cannot enter the 
quiry dealt with the possibilities of good vocational edu- professional vocations. 
cation in a proposed junior college. This second inquiry b. B ' f : i : , 
bears on certain problems of making high-school educa- . Because of several conditions no serious agencies 
tion more efficient. for such needed vocational educations should be expected 


a. Nowhere have the American states as yet provided 
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to receive students under 18 years of age at the lowest— 
when they should be regarded as young adults. 

ce. Genuine, efficient, and certificate-issuing vocational 
schools for these young adults should each center on the 
requirements of a recognized specific vocation and be 
prepared to provide from one half to four fifths of its 
training on and through productive, commercial work. 

d. For the great majority of specific vocations from 
one to four vocational schools to serve the entire state 
of California, each having a minimum attendance of 
from 100 to 500, would entirely suffice. 

e. Of course such schools should provide room, board, 
and traveling expenses and other facilities as do now 
professional-vocational colleges. 

f. Finally, with but a few exceptions, neither high 
schools nor junior colleges should attempt serious pro- 
grams of vocational education for modern specialized 
vocations. Their contributions cannot be efficient. 
FAILURES FOR THE INTELLECTUALLY Low THIRD 

IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


The shortcomings just noted lie beyond the re- 
sponsibilities of American high schools or any other 
practicable schools serving local areas. 

But, as seen by this writer, there is another area 
of conspicuous failure and waste which is strictly 
within the field of the responsibilities of American 
secondary schools. That is the area of the general, 
the non-vocational, educations of that third or more 
of American youths who, under eighteen years of 
age, are of less than average capacities for serious 
intellectual learning. 

That is a relatively new area of responsibility for 
junior and senior high schools. It develops now be- 
eause all the children of all the people are, or will 
soon be, attending full-time schools to 18 years of 
age. 

That is a condition to which this progressive and 
prosperous nation is rapidly approaching. But, as 
earlier stated, it is no longer practicable for either 
organized apprenticeship or efficient vocational schools 
genuine vocational training under 18 to 
Most modern 


to provide 
20 years of age—as was once the case. 
vocations are too specialized and their requirements 
of skills too exacting. That condition can readily be 
understood by any unromantie observer who will 
look at our oil-mining, steel-making, lumbering, truck- 
driving, railroading, airplane-manufacturing, sea-far- 
ing, textile-mill, specialized farming, large-scale build- 
ing, road-making, and scores of other vocations re- 
quiring skilled labor. 

It follows that what the youth of America increas- 
ingly should have in high schools (and what our 
nation poignantly needs) is more and better non- 
vocational, but general or liberal educations than have 
as yet been available. Are America’s large and 
splendidly equipped junior and senior high schools 
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on the way to provide those better educations f, 
not a fraction, but all, youth between 12 and 18 yeqy 
of age? In part, yes; but in large part, no! 

To foeus attention on the particular problems dix 
cussed in this paper, let us consider the conditigy 
and needs of all youths who are (a) 16 to 18 yeay 
of age inclusively and (b) of the less able-mindg 
third of the population. What are high schools noy 
doing, and what can they do, for the more extend 
and better cultural, civistic, moral, and sumptuay 
educations of that third? Because of their less gifted 
minds in a world where powers of realistic thinking 
count for much, many of them will long be hang. 
capped and even humiliated by their comparatiy 
shortcomings of intellectual powers. 

As with all other classes of young American adults 
those here considered will at ages 20 to 30 be intensely 
concerned with two fundamental starts in life—finding 
and getting settled in a remunerative vocation, ani 
marriage and the founding of a family. Led by 
those two primary pursuits they will often tend t 
neglect their other responsibilities—for health, civic 
participations, growths in cultures suited to their 
capacities, and things that go with advancing stand- 
ards of thrifty living and American citizenship. It is 
in contemplation of, and planning for, those expecta. 
tions that most of the school educations of less able. 
minded youths, especially at ages 12 to 18, should 
be designed. 

DIFFICULTIES AHEAD 


No easy tasks confront our educators who seek ti 
reorganize the policies and means of American edu- 
cation to meet the needs here indicated. Of course 
the public, especially as represented by parents an- 
bitious for their children, will not be easily ready t 
accept the adaptations here suggested. 

Some, but not all, the materials for the new de. 
velopments are increasingly available. Suppose, for 
example, our schools provided specially trained teach- 
ers of the cultural readings of greatest worth and 
fitness for these learners at ages 15 to 18—hardly 
ever the older classics, of course. 

Suppose, also, our high schools had more, and 
more completely trained teachers for the field ol 
political citizenship? 

Suppose we borrowed more fully from popular 
books the materials for appreciational courses in as- 
tronomy, chemistry, geology, biology, and geography! 

Suppose that the teachers and other promoters of 
boys’ manual arts, and girls’ household arts should 
frankly place these so-called studies on the basis 0! 
amateur, play-like, widely varied activities along with 
body-building sports, general reading, amateur the 
atricals and the other legitimate contributions of our 
schools to the play-sides of schooling, but carefully 
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for afeguarded from intruding on the true work-sides of 
ean dolescent schooling ? 

Suppose that in English-language courses for the 
- dis hird here considered we narrowed or limited the 
tion Ficopes of traditional objectives and drilled through 
ean P Much practice for greater life-long competencies 
ndei P “yithin those limited areas of both oral and written 
NOW pxpression ? 
nded Suppose that in English-language courses for the 
ary subjects as history, geography, and practical arith- 
ted netic, additional short “refresher” courses for youths 


king Fy 15 to 18 should be provided especially to assure, 
nd Wyithin very limited areas of dates, names, events, 
in Dseful applications, ete. the exact knowledge that 
Fenployers and other citizens seem so often to miss 
ven in our most able-minded high-school graduates? 

Suppose that all the course offerings of high schools 
vere organized into two very unlike classes, perhaps 
-" esignated as alpha and beta courses. The alpha 





My : courses would very purposefully be designed to re- 
: i ; quire on the part of the learner the close applications, 
: ’ drills, and preparations for achievement tests that go 
ar BF with strenuous intellectual work. The beta courses 
- "should, on the opposite side, be so organized as to 
a induce large proportions of play-like or amateur-spirit 
ne  applications—those, e.g., appropriate to wide and in- 

rn 


2 > terested reading, to body-developing sports, to experi- 
ae peering practical arts, to information-widening 
a excursions, readings of current events, ete. 

m And suppose finally, that at all levels of schools 
i long-established systems of general grades were 
lu ; disearded in favor of a first classification by age- 


b! 
sé B evels, and then for each age-level, groupings of 
i: FH courses were established for at least three levels of 
to 4 hasie capacities to achieve learnings profitable in 
BD kinds and amounts. 
le Pe For example: The present junior high school would 
BH receive all normal youths of 12, 13, and 14 years of 
b- BF age, exclusively. The courses of strenuously intel- 
1d BF lectual requirements would be of three levels, kinds, 
ly B or contents—adapted respectively to high, middle, 
and low thirds of indicated mental capacities. (In 
d FS later and more scientific administration such differen- 
| KE tiations of courses would probably be established for : 


most able-minded quarter; least able-minded quarter; 
J and modal half.) 
, It is this writer’s conviction that failures of modern 
' schools to make the clear-cut distinctions just implied 
| are very largely responsible for the slovenly, undis- 
_ ciplined intellectual achievements, not only of the “low 
third” of our older youth in schools, but even in 
) large measure for those of the intellectually more 
B talented, 
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Aut NorMAL YoutH Can AcQuirE New LEARNINGS 


It is often alleged that lessable-minded youths 15 
to 18 years of age are no longer interested in the 
acquisitions of new or further learnings of non-voca- 
tional kinds. Such allegations are utterly unscientific 
and are based on stupid misunderstandings of natural 
capacities and interests. 

Of course youths of low-third intellectual capacities 
cannot grasp, or become interested in, studies which 
for centuries have been evolved for the most able- 
minded third in college preparatory schools. 

But in the world of practical affairs it is obvious 
that, with rare exceptions, those youths of low-third 
intellectual capacities continue out of school to ac- 
quire clumsily and too often futilely, new stocks of 
learnings which come within their capacities. And 
later as adults they will be found to use in their vot- 
ing, reading, health-conserving, pleasure-finding, fam- 
ily-rearing, and other non-vocational pursuits active 
but pitifully ill-adapted stocks of learnings acquired 
by self-effort. 


PoPULAR JUDGMENTS AND EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCIES 


“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” What 
America loves it eriticizes—often with excessive se- 
verity. Our people have great faith—too much faith 
in some quarters—in just more education. Naturally, 
then, their ablest observers are often angered when 
they encounter some specifie shortcomings, especially 
in young adults, which they think educators should 
have anticipated and prevented. Listen to some criti- 
cisms recently reported in Time (February 26, 1945) : 


From the prominent author of an almost sensational 
book, Jacques Barzun, ‘‘ Teacher in America’’: ‘‘ Hokum 
has become an occupational disease of teachers. 
[Natural] science teachers may be said to contribute the 
greatest proportion of backward-looking, anti-intel- 
lectual, mechanic-minded members of the [usual college] 
faculty.’’ 

From Bernard I. Bell, once president of a college: 
‘‘The modern American university . .. will not face 
fundamental moral issues. . The result is an aca- 
demie befuddlement which makes American university 
education today not a guide out of confusion into order 
but only an additional source of confusion.’’ 

Allen B. Crow, president of the Economie Club of 
Detroit ‘‘reported that almost all of 200-odd business 
and professional leaders he had questioned consider 
United States higher education a waste of time and 
money.’’ 

From Dr. Heely, headmaster of Lawrenceville (N. J.) 
School: ‘‘American education is . .. aimless, unorgan- 
ized, and purposeless.’’ 
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This writer has long been convinced that there is 
considerable fire in the smoke of such eriticisms as 
the above. But the faults implied are not due to, 
nor can they today be corrected by, the rank and file 
of busy teachers. Modern educations of all divisions 
have become entirely too complex as social agencies 
for that. 

The 20th century introduced to this dynamic nation 
a tremendously expanded and notably energetic spe- 
cialized leadership at all levels of schools and col- 
leges—superintendents, principals, supervisors, deans, 
and, most potentially influential of all, university pro- 
fessors of educational philosophy, of educational psy- 
chology, of educational administration, and, latest of 
all, of educational sociology. 
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Perhaps as potential contributors to solutions 9 
problems touched on in this paper, the many sj 
sity professors of secondary education should be \y 
most responsible. 

But, taken altogether, that comparatively ney , 
ambitious leadership has as yet arrived hardly 3 
at what a powerful recent writer calls “consensy 
Indeed, just because that leadership has been go 
dently “off with the old” (the traditional) and has 
been able collectively to be “on with the new,” it} 
been peculiarly responsible for the adverse critics 
voiced above: “American education is . . . ain 
unorganized, and purposeless.” But of all our gp 
national agencies is education alone in that? 





A PEACETIME-TRAINING PROPOSAL FROM 
THE AMERICAN LEGION DEFENSE 
COMMITTEE 


A NEw plan for peacetime conscription and training 
was proposed by the National Defense Committee of 
the American Legion at a recent meeting in Cincinnati, 
In brief, according to The Cincinnati Post, June 26, 
this plan, while requiring a total of 52 weeks of com- 
pulsory service, would give perhaps as much as two 
thirds of the time to “specialized educational or voca- 
tional training under military supervision in high 
schools, colleges, regular military units, the National 
Guard, the ROTC, or the Organized Enlisted Reserve.” 
The report in the Post goes on to say: 


Legion officials in conference here with high Army 
training chiefs refused to reveal the definite division of 
training time. 

However, unofficial sources reported that the basic train- 
ing period in military training camps would be limited to 
17 weeks with a subsequent 35-week specialized-training 
period. Where this training would be taken would be at 
the discretion of the trainee. ... 

The plan was to be studied later ... in a combined 
session of the Legion officials and the Army training 
leaders. 

Objective of the discussion is a revision of the pro- 
posed universal-military-training plan so as to remove 
objectionable features involving disruption of the pros- 
pective student-trainees’ careers. 

. the 
on extensive study with educational, business, and in- 


recommendations for revision ... are based 
dustrial leaders. 


This report is especially significant as indicating a 
willingness of some of the advocates of peacetime con- 


seription and training to effect a compromise with 
their opponents. 


A plan such as that proposed, how- 


ever, could well be something more than a mere q 
promise. It could be made to represent a true in: 
gration in which the valuable and valid elements 
both points of view would be fused into a coherel 
and consistent national policy. Compromise, whi 
usually preferable to continued conflict, does y 
always provide a permanent solution for a disput 
problem. This end a true integration is much moe 
likely to effect—W.C.B. 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL ON EDUCATION FO} 
CONFORMITY AND FOR FLEXIBILITY 


AMERICAN EDUCATION must strive toward two oj 
jectives that, on the surface, seem mutually incow 
patible. Yet each is indispensable, and the schoo 
and colleges must in some way effect an equitall 
balance between the two. In essence, this is tl 
thesis defended by William F. Russell, dean, Teacher 
College, Columbia University, in an address openil! 
the summer session of the university, July 3. Des 
Russell said in part: 

In our kind of country, each of us must conform to tl 
general will, to tradition, to law and order in much @ 
Equally, each of us must exercise leadership t 
the degree that our talents and our position in life cal 


our life. 


a 

I have no quarrel with those who want to teach peopl 
Citizens of a democracy must be conformers 
a substantial part of their lives. But they must be fle 
ible; and to achieve this, we must not only make eve! 
effort to discover and encourage talent, but in addition 
education for conformity at all levels, we must also hart 
education for flexibility. We must have two vigor0ls 
programs, running side by side, at every educational lev 
in every educational institution, teaching conformity, # 
most of our schools and colleges now try to do, but als 
encouraging variation and initiative. Only as a resilt 


to conform. 
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5 of yeh an educational process can our country at the one 
Uni have the stability necessary to hold us steady and 
be | flexibility sufficient to adjust to the profound changes 
oh we : : 
+ will come in the period following the war. 
y Childhood education, in Dean Russell’s opinion, 


uid include training in the 3 R’s and other tools 
yisite to health, communication, and social and 
ntific understanding, but at the same time it should 
rourage the exercise of independent thinking and 
foment. This double standard must be carried into 
ith education, making every effort to discover talent 
ly and to give it special opportunity to develop. 
e higher the level of education, the more attention 
Colleges 
fst have consciously planned educational opportuni- 
{i s to develop these qualities. 






















yuld be paid to initiative and enterprise. 


A SPONSORSHIP PLAN TO HELP 
SCHOOLS OVERSEAS 

Tue Save the Children Federation, with national 
PRadquarters at 1 Madison Avenue, New York 22, has 
Bunched a program under whieh private and publie 
hools and eolleges of the United States and other 
oups or individuals are extending aid to the rehabili- 
tion of schools in Europe, beginning with France. 

The plan, which has the indorsement of leading edu- 
tors in the country, was announced on June 27 by 
yward KE. Kershner, chairman of the federation’s 
It has been developed with the 
@-operation of the World Education Service Council 
id involves the enlistment of American sponsors for 
ecifie schools in devastated areas of Europe. To 
ate, Dr. Kershner reports, “Students of 42 American 


rseas Committee. 


stitutions, mainly private preparatory schools, have 
irnished funds to assist 46 schools overseas.” The 
rst assignments are being made from a list of schools 
Murnished by a representative of the French govern- 
Ment. It is promised that lists from other countries 
ill be available shortly. 
Among the edueators indorsing the project are: 
Allred E. Stearns, headmaster emeritus, Phillips Acad- 
muy (Andover, Mass.) ; Ernest M. Hopkins, president, 
dartmouth College; Robert A. Millikan, chairman, 
3 ixecutive Committee, California Institute of Technol- 
mey; the Reverend Robert I. Gannon, S.J., president, 
Fordham University; John W. Nason, president, 
Pwarthmore (Pa.) College; F. D. Patterson, presi- 
lent, Tuskegee Institute; Julian Morgenstern, presi- 
lent, Hebrew Union College (Cincinnati); John L. 
Newcomb, president, University of Virginia; Ernest 
i Wilkins, president, Oberlin (Ohio) College; Frank 
e?. Graham, president, the University of North Caro- 
Jina; Lewis Perry, principal, Phillips Exeter Academy 
(Exeter, N. H.); Charlotte Speer, headmistress, the 
Masters School (Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.); Joel B. Hay- 


‘en, headmaster, Western Reserve Academy (Hudson, 
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Ohio); Mrs. Sebastian Hinton, director, the Putney 
(Vt.) School; Allan V. Heely, headmaster, Lawrence- 
ville (N. J.) School; Charles S. Tippetts, headmaster, 
Mercersburg (Pa.) Academy; Colonel W. E. Gregory, 
superintendent, Culver (Ind.) Military Academy; and 
David R. Fall, headmaster, Asheville (N. C.) School. 
These persons constitute a committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Stearns, who has headquarters at the 
federation’s office in Boston. 

A similar committee, under the chairmanship of 
H. Claude Hardy, superintendent of schools, White 
Plains (N. Y.), has been formed to promote support 
from public schools and includes among its members 
superintendents from some 25 cities. In issuing the 
announcement, Dr. Kershner said: 

To each sponsor in the United States we shall assign 
one or more schools. A small school may be assigned for 
a minimum of $150; larger schools will be available at 
$250 and $500 or more. . . . The funds will be used for 
whatever children of a particular school require most— 
such things as vitamins, food or equipment for school- 
lunch programs, clothing, and other needed articles. .. . 
After the needs of a particular school have been deter- 
mined, commodities will be furnished to the extent of the 
grant, or cash will be sent if preferable... . 


The Loomis School (Windsor, Conn.) was the first 
to accept a sponsorship. Funds provided by it have 
gone to l’Eeole du Monteel, a school for boys near 
Versailles.—L. R. B. 

A POLL ON COMPULSORY MILITARY 


TRAINING VERSUS BETTER 
EDUCATION 

Two recent polls by the National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Denver, throw interesting light 
on the question raised by Zora Klain’s article, “Peace- 
time Compulsory Military Training or Adequate 
Edueation?” in ScHoon AND Society, July 7. 

An earlier poll of the NORC revealed that, when the 
question was stated, “Would you be in favor of or 
would you be against . a year’s [compulsory] mili- 
tary training ...,” the results were as follows: 

72 per cent 


oO ee ce 


Favor military training 
Oppose military training 
Undecided See po 


A second poll, however, restated the question : 


If the government had two billion dollars a year to 
spend, would you rather have it spent on a program of 
better regular education in the schools, or on a program 


of compulsory military training in the Army or Navy? 


With the question thrown into this form, the re- 
sponse was radieally different from that of the first 


poll: 
Regular education 56 per cent 
Compulsory military training Bees . ee 
Neither or both as ees 
Undecided Bese 76 
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TWO SUMMER INSTITUTES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


A Pustic RELAtIons INSTITUTE and a Business Edu- 
cation Forum will be held at the University of Denver 
during the summer-school term, according to a recent 
announcement by Ben M. Cherrington, chancellor of 
the university. The Public Relations Institute, July 
20 and 21, will be addressed by Harry Field, director 
of the National Opinion Research Center; R. L. 
Rickenbaugh, Cadillae Company, Denver; George F. 
Dodge, director of public relations, Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad; and Perley Boone, director 
of public relations, Air Transport Association. 

The program will be divided into six parts. The 
first of these, under the direction of Mr. Field, will be 
titled “Test Their Attitude.” Other subjects that will 
be discussed are: “Attracting Employees to the Public- 
Relations Program”; “The Consumer”; “Future Prob- 
lems of Publie Relations”; “The Crank and What 
Makes Him Backfire”; and “Labor Relations and Pub- 
lie Relations.” 

The Business Education Forum will be divided into 
two sections and will deal with the general theme, 
“Business Education and What to Do about It.” The 
first of these sections, which began July 12, features 
the present classroom methods used in teaching busi- 
ness subjects. Speakers on the program will include: 
Walter Shaw, regional agent of distributive education, 
Washington (D. C.); Godfrey Dewey, author of the 
Seript Shorthand System; and Herbert Tonne, profes- 
sor of education, New York University. The seeond 
section, beginning August 9, will diseuss the extra- 
curricular the business department. 
Speakers will include Blanche Wean, head of the 
department of business edueation, University of Den- 
ver, and Cleo Crowe. The Business Education Forum 
is sponsored by Delta Phi Epsilon, University of Den- 
ver School of Commerce, 


activities of 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN RADIO COUNCIL 


THE Rocky Mountain Radio Council (Denver) has 
received a grant of $25,000 from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to help carry forward its program of eduea- 
tional broadeasting in the Rocky Mountain region 
during the next several years. The council is com- 
prised of 30 edueational institutions and agencies in 
Colorado and Wyoming and produces for them pro- 
grams which are broadeast on the 18 commercial radio 
stations in those states and on several stations in ad- 
joining states. 

The council, solely dependent on foundation grants 
six years ago, has moved to the point where only one 
third of its annual budget is obtained from foundation 
sourees—the Rockefeller Foundation, the Payne Fund 
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of New York, and the Boettcher Foundation of (jj 
rado. The other two thirds are derived from memby, 
ship fees, contributions by Denver radio stations (, 
addition to air-time), and service fees of several typg 

During the past year the council has produced 4 
programs which, on an average, have been broadeg 
five times each in the several parts of the region, Fyy 
of its program series won national awards during ty 
past year. 

The council is said to be the only organization jy 
America devoted exclusively to the experimental po 
ing of regional resources for public-service broadeag. 
ing. The council’s programs are broadly education; 
in nature. 































































COLBY JUNIOR COLLEGE ADOPTS A NEW 
LIBERAL-ARTS CURRICULUM 

A COMPLETE revision of the liberal-arts curriculuy, 

effective with the opening of the fall term, has bea 

announced by Colby Junior College (New Londo, 










































N. H.). The new program demands that 60 per cen 
of the student’s two years of work must be taken iy Ur 
five specified fields of human knowledge, “in additin Mt 
to certain required courses (physical education, con. # 
munication, college orientation), which are believed to Ei 
be indispensable to the student’s physical, mental, ani fa 
social adjustment.” - 

The fields specified in the revised curricula ar: a 
(1) seience and mathematics; (2) history and ec. & . 
nomics; (3) the arts (survey and appreciation) By ¢ 
(4) literature (ineluding, in addition to English, aé- ‘ 
vaneed courses in French and Spanish); (5) per . 








sonal and social adjustment (psychology, sociology, 
religion). 
Heretofore a differentiation has been made between 



































, 
the program designed for the liberal-arts student who 
intends to transfer to a senior college and the student ] 
who takes the terminal course. “The revised curricu 





lum, with its sharpened focus and heightened stané- 


ards, will apply to transfer and terminal students 
alike.” 












INDIVIDUAL NET INCOMES IN BRITAIN 
AND THEIR EDUCATIONAL 
IMPLICATIONS 

In Britain, in the last prewar year, 230,000 ind 
viduals had net incomes, after tax deductions, of 
$4,000 or more (with the pound sterling at $4.04): 
in 1942-43, the corresponding number was 150,(0). 
In 1938-39, the individuals with net incomes of $24- 
000 or more numbered 7,000; by 1942-43, this nun- 
ber had been reduced to 80. 

These figures are quoted editorially by the Journal 
of Education (London) from a “Budget White 
Paper,” recently issued. They are obviously impor- 
tant in connection with the effort in England an¢ 
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Tales to provide a greater abundance of opportuni- 
es for secondary education either free from tuition 
harges or with low fees. Without such provisions, 
he problem of securing for each generation an ade- 
uate number of persons with the necessary educa- 
sonal background for leadership in science, industry, 
nd public life would become acutely difficult. 
Comparable data regarding net individual incomes 
, the United States would be interesting if avail- 
Mable. There ean be little doubt that, in this country, 
he proportion of the population in the net-income 
brackets of $4,000 and upward is larger—perhaps 
¢ much larger—than in Britain. And we have in the 
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United States the inestimakle advantage of tuition- 
free secondary education on a nation-wide basis. 
Whether the incidence of high taxes and high living 
costs will affect attendance at independent secondary 
schools and at colleges largely dependent upon tuition 
fees, however, is another matter. News of the fall 
enrollments in these institutions will be awaited with 
a considerable measure of anxiety by all who recog- 
nize that the competition of strong independent 
schools and non-tax-supported colleges is important 
to public education—if for no other reason than that 
it keeps the American educational system in line with 
the “American way of life.”—W. C. B. 











e Appointments, Elections, 
2 Resignations, Retirements 


@ 
Kc 






Iv a general administrative reorganization at the 
De University of Chicago, announced on July 2, Robert 
. Hutchins remains “the university’s principal officer 
© and executive head, assuming the title of chancellor.” 
Ernest C. Colwell, vice-president and dean of the 
' faculties, has become president. Reuben G. Gustav- 
"son, whose appointment as dean of the faculties was 
reported in ScHoon AND Socrery, February 24, and 
> who now assumes the title of vice-president; Wilbur 
' (. Munnecke, vice-president in charge of business 
affairs; and Neil H. Jacoby, secretary of the uni- 
© versity, who now becomes vice-president in charge of 
| development, will all be responsible to the chancellor. 
| William B. Benton, a vice-president since 1938, be- 
F comes assistant to the chancellor and will continue in 
© charge of special projects, such as Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Ine., and Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Ine. 
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Joun W. Heapuey, director of special services, 
Eastern State Normal School (Madison, S. D.), has 
succeeded Cyril W. Grace as president, State Teach- 
ers College (Mayville, N. D.). 


LIEUTENANT CoLONEL THoMaAs K. FisHer, AAC, 
director of the historical program for the AAF Cen- 
tral (and later Eastern) Technical Training Com- 
mand and chief, Counter-Intelligence Branch, AAF 
Center (Orlando, Fla.), was appointed, June 18, 
headmaster, Peekskill Military Academy (Peekskill- 
on-the-Hudson, N. Y.). Prior to his entry into the 
AAC, Colonel Fisher was master of English for 23 
years at St. Paul’s School (Concord, N. H.) and also 
served as director of examinations. 
















JENNIE EK. Martin Horton, head matron, Women’s 








Division, Washington State Penitentiary, has been 
named acting superintendent to replace Florence 
Monahan, superintendent, Washington State School 
for Girls (Grand Mound). 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM J. Mutoany, §.J., pro- 
fessor of philosophy and ethies, School of Edueation, 
Fordham University, has been appointed dean, Ford- 
ham School of Adult Education, to sueceed the late 
Reverend Edward J. Baxter, S.J., whose death was 
reported in ScHoon AND Society, June 2. 


THE REVEREND JOHN E. Wisk, S.J., has been trans- 
ferred from Fordham University to Loyola College 
(Baltimore), where he will be assistant dean of the 
evening school and teach courses in the humanities. 


Leon R. MAxweti AND Epwarp §. HATHAWAY 
have been named to the directorships of two divisions 
of Tulane University under the reorganized plan of 
administration, as described in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
July 7. Professor Maxwell, director of music in 


‘Newcomb College (the women’s college of the uni- 


versity), will direct the division of fine arts; Dr. 
Hathaway, professor of zoology, the division of bio- 
logical sciences. 


CoLoNEL Paut W. THompson, of Alliance (Neb.), 
has been placed in charge of the co-ordination and 
direction of the European school centers for American 
servicemen. The center at Shrivenham (England) 
will open late in July, and among the persons from 
this country who will hold posts in this center are 
Rudolf Kempton, professor of zoology, and Richard 
A. E. Brooks, assistant professor of English, Vassar 
College, and C. G. Stipe, associate professor of mathe- 
matics, Michigan College of Mining and Technology 
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(Houghton). Owen Groves, chairman of the depart- 
ment of English, and Wilbert Scott Ray, chairman of 
the department of psychology, Adelphi College (Gar- 
den City, N. Y.), have left for service in one of the 
“The educational program is a vast under- 
taking, which includes voeational-education units and 
Allied Headquarters 
correspondence 


centers. 


instruction by correspondence,” 
“Enrollment in 
schools in the Southwestern European theater num- 
bered 400,000 early this month 
tions were coming in 3,000 a week.” 


has announced. 


June] and registra- 


NorMAN J. DeWIrT?, associate professor of classics, 
Washington University (St. Louis), has been ap- 
pointed editor-in-chief, The Classical Journal. 


THE following persons were recently elected to the 
Board of Trustees of Cornell University: Edward 
Corsi, state industrial commissioner; Martin P. Cath- 
erwood, state commissioner of commerce; Thomas A. 
Murray, president, New York State Federation of 
Labor; Louis Hollander, president, New York State 
Industrial Union Council, CIO; and Frank S. Colum- 
bus, chairman, New York State Legislative Board, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Buffalo. 


On June 22, the American Library Association an- 
nounced the election of the following officers for 
1945-46: Ralph A. Ulveling, librarian, Detroit Publie 
Library, president, succeeding Carl Vitz, librarian, 
Minneapolis Public Library; Mary U. Rothrock, li- 
brary specialist, TVA, first vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect ; librarian, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library (Baltimore), second vice-presi- 


Emerson Greenaway, 
dent; and Rudolph Gjelsness, chairman of the de- 
partment of library science, University of Michigan, 
treasurer. 


By a mail ballot, the following were elected officers 
of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South for 1945-46: Eugene Tavenner, professor of 
Latin and Greek, Washington University, president; 
Nellie Angel Smith, dean of women, Memphis (Tenn. ) 
State College, first vice-president; William C. Korf- 
macher, associate professor of classical languages, St. 
Louis University, secretary-treasurer; Fred 8. Dun- 
ham, head of the department of Latin, University 
High School, University of Michigan, member of the 
Executive Committee (1945-49) ; and Henry C. Mont- 
gomery, associate professor of classics, Miami Uni- 
versity (Oxford, Ohio), representative to the Council 
of the American Classical League. 


As part of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women’s nontravel convention, the following 
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officers were elected by mail ballot: Helen C. Whi, 
professor of English, University of Wisconsin, preg. 
dent (re-elected) ; Margaret M. Justin, dean, divisig 
of home economics, Kansas State College of Agric, 
ture and Applied Science (Manhattan), first yi« 
president; Marion E. Park, president emeritus, Bry, 
Mawr (Pa.) College, second vice-president; and Mx 
Frederick G. Atkinson, of Minneapolis, treasurer, 


C. MeLvin Snow, principal, Spotsylvania Couny 
(Va.) Consolidated High School, succeeded J. } 
Chiles, retired, in the county superintendency 
schools, July 1. 


CHRISTINE SmiTH Opp, former superintendent of 
schools, Jefferson County (Mont.), has succeedej 
Margaret Sweeney in the superintendency of Beaver. 
head County (Mont.). 


D. M. Cauyoun, former principal, Elizabethtown , 
(N. C.) High School, succeeded J. S. Blair, July 1, 
as superintendent of schools, Bladen County (N. C.), 


Tuomas L. NELSON, superintendent of Kern County 
(Calif.) Union High School District, will succeed Vir. 
gil Dickson in the superintendency of schools, Berke. 
ley. Dr. Dickson is retiring. 

J. E. DANIELSON, superintendent of schools, Scobey 
(Mont.), has been elected to the superintendency in 
Ketchikan (Alaska). Mr. Danielson left for his 
new post the early part of July. 


THE REVEREND RoBert F. GALBREATH, president, 
Westminster College (New Wilmington, Pa.), June 
26, announced his intention to retire on June 30, 1946. 
Dr. Galbreath plans to return to the ministry. 


BarEND H. Kroezg, president, Jamestown (N. D.) 
College, has resigned after thirty-six years in the 
presidency. 


W. A. THompson, president, Southern State Nor- 
mal School (Springfield, S. D.), became president 
emeritus, June 30. 


CuarLes F. THomas, who has served the depart- 
ment of mathematics, Case School of Applied Science 
(Cleveland), for the past thirty-nine years, retired 
at the close of the academic year, according to a re- 
lease sent to ScHoot AND Society under date of June 
21 by R. L. Shurter, publicity representative of the 
school. 


ALBERT SIDNEY GREEVER, for the past twenty-eight 
years superintendent of schools, Tazewell County 
(Va.), retired, July 1. 
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Mes. Henry Grattan Doyte, president, District 
f Columbia Board of Edueation, has called upon 
he Personnel Committee of the board—Robert A. 
chairman, Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, and 
Wilson—to begin consideration of a sue- 
essor to Robert L. Haycock, superintendent of 
hools, who will reach the retirement age of seventy 
ars, February 4, 1946. In making the announce- 

= Mr. Hayeock’s pending retirement, Mrs. 
. Jovle said: “Beeause of the importance of the selec- 
© ion of the best possible educator to fill this post, it 
Meeems advisable to begin to give attention to this 
Mrs. Doyle is also a member of the com- 

ittee, and Mr. Hayeock will serve in an advisory 


ohn 


apacity. 


Recent Deaths 


") Tue Reverend JosepH M. PuEay, S.J., assistant 
B librarian, Canisius College (Buffalo), died, July 2, 
4 the age of fifty-four years. Father Phelan, who 
Pad held the library post since 1942, had taught in 
the Loyola High School, Baltimore (1926-28). 


_ Treopore Lesiie SHEAR, professor of classical 
archaeology, Princeton University, succumbed to a 
heart attack, July 3, at the age of sixty-four years. 
Dr. Shear, who was internationally known because of 
"his excavations in the market place of ancient Athens 
(1931-39) and other parts of the ancient world, had 
“served as instruetor in Greek and Latin (1906-10), 
PBarnard College, and associate in Greek (1911-23), 
p Columbia University. He lectured on art and archae- 
ology (1921-27) in Prineeton University and in the 
Jatter year was named professor of classical arch- 


Reology. 


iLpH E. Rogers, professor of law, Albany (N. 
Y.) Law School, died, July 4. Professor Rogers, who 
Was sixty-three years old at the time of his death, 
Phad taught in both the School of Law and the School 
bot Journalism, Columbia University, and had been a 
Ppracticing lawyer in New York City and in Albany. 


Joun L. Hoee, former professor of physics, Me- 
laster University (Toronto), and retired research 
uvineer for the Bell Telephone Laboratories, New 
York City, died, July 4, at the age of seventy-four 
Dr. Hogg, who was retired (1936) after six- 
een years with the laboratories, had held the pro- 
Bessorship at MeMaster University (1911-20) and 
Purg part of that period had served as chairman 
®' the school board of the Saskatoon district in 
Nvestern Canada. 
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AnniE E. Legs, principal (1910-39), Ten Aere 
School (Wellesley, Mass.), died, July 5, at the age 
of seventy-four years. Miss Lees had taught in the 
publie schools of Wellesley, Newton, and Boston be- 
fore assuming the principalship. 


Education in the Magazines 


THE July number of Magazine Digest carries two 
articles that may be of interest to our readers. 
“We’ve Rewritten History for German Schools” by 
Paul Bloch, reprinted from the Teachers’ Digest, dis- 
cusses the possible effects that the schools, under the 
direction of the Allied Commission, will have in chang- 
ing German thinking on historical data. Emma Dash 
has contributed a brief discussion of the responsibility 
the schools share in caring for subnormal youth in an 
article, “The Seandal of America’s Feeble-Minded 


Children.” 


WitH more attention being given to health in the 
schools, Public Health Nursing will devote its Sep- 
tember number to health services for the school child, 
and the issues following “will report on other signifi- 
cant developments in the school-health field.” Begin- 
ning with September, “there is a special introductory 
offer of six monthly issues for $1.00.” The magazine 
is published by the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


Honors and Awards 


In recognition of “distinguished attainment and 
unselfish co-operation in geophysical research,” the 
seventh annual William Bowie Medal of the Amer- 
ican Geophysical Union has been awarded to Jakob 
Bjerknes, professor of meteorology, University of 
California (Los Angeles). 


GEORGE Rapa Noyes, professor emeritus of Slavie 
languages, University of California (Berkeley), early 
in June received one of Poland’s highest decorations, 
when Wladyslaw Sokolowski, the Polish Consul in 
San Francisco, bestowed upon him the Commander’s 
Cross of the Order of Polonia Restituta in recognition 
of his “great merits and scholarly achievements in the 
field of Slavie philology.” 


DorotHy HussEMANN, assistant professor of home 
economies, University of Wisconsin, has been awarded 
the Ellen H. Richards Research Fellowship of $1,200 
for the coming year. The award is given “to a home- 
economics woman who is prepared to carry on valu- 
able research in some subject related to home eco- 


nomies.” Professor Hussemann, who is working for 
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her doctorate at the University of Illinois, is com- 
bining her study of home economies with that of bac- 
teriology and doing research on food poisoning, espe- 
cially as related to food preservation. 


Other Items 


THE president, regents, and faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado have announced the dedication 
on June 10 of the University Library as the George 
Norlin Library. 


Ricuarp De RocHemMont, producer of films for the 
March of Time, announced recently that a second 
series of eight new subjects, especially edited for use 
in schools, colleges, clubs, and industrial plants, is 
being added to the original set of films. ScHOOL AND 
Society, December 30, 1944, reported the first series. 
Both groups of 16-mm. films are now available on a 
subscription basis: rental for one series is $30, for 
both, $55. Films may be retained for a period of 
three days, beyond which a rental of fifty cents a day 
is in effect. Individual subjects may be rented for 
$5.00 on a COD basis only. For information as to 
detailed terms and subjects available, address the 
March of Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 


THE National Film Board of Canada has just re- 
leased its 1945 catalogue of “Canadian governmental 
films available in the United States.” These are 
16-mm. documentary films, “interpreting the resources 
of the Dominion, both human and natural, and offer- 
ing the means to a better understanding among the 
peoples of the Western hemisphere.” Any film may 
be secured by film libraries or interested organiza- 
tions. For information, write to the National Film 
Board of Canada at one of the following addresses: 
84 East Randolph Street, Chicago 1; 620 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20; Canadian Embassy Annex, 1771 
N Street, NW, Washington 6; or Canadian Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner, 510 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles. 


THE State University of Iowa has been selected as 
one of ten depositories in the United States for a set 
of 1,500 Kodachrome slides of Latin-America. “The 
project is that of the American Council on Edueation 
in co-operation with the Office of the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs.” Slides will be available for 
loan from the university through its Bureau of Visual 
Instruction. “The University of Iowa is the only 
midwest depository for a set of the slides.” 


THE Department of Commerce, Office of Surplus 
Property, announced, June 5, the procedures to be 
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followed by its regional offices in respect to sales {) 
nonprofit educational institutions and hospitals whic, 
are exempted from the payment of Federal incom 
taxes. These procedures will be effective until sy¢ 
time as the Surplus Property Board issues regulatioy; 
calling for a different treatment of these group; 
The above-mentioned educational institutions .. . may 
negotiate purchases directly with the Office of Surplys 
Property if the property involved is to be used t 
satisfy a legitimate need of the institution and th 
price offered represents the fair value of the property, 
However, before a purchase is effected, the property 
must have been offered to those buyers having priority 
in the purchase of such property under regulations o/ 
the Surplus Property Board. If property has bee 
advertised for public sale by the bid method, hos 
pitals and educational institutions can bid if ther 
desire to do so. If the property is offered on a fixei. 
price basis, they can buy according to their usu 
practice. , 


Couueces of pharmacy “will require 515 new fa. 
ulty members in the next ten years,” according to ; 
survey recently released by E. L. Newcomb, secretary, 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. 
The survey, which was made for the foundation by 
A. G. DuMez, seeretary, American Council on Phar. 
maceutical Edueation, shows that “replacement of 1e- 
tiring faculty members, directors, and deans teaching 
pharmaceutical subjects and additions to faculties wil 
total 460.” In addition, the council’s insistence o 
higher standards in pharmaceutical education will 
quire the replacement of 55 other staff members “holt 
ing less than a baccalaureate degree.” Dr. Newco) 
states that the foundation will announce shortly the 
establishment of fellowship awards “for graduates 
pharmacy or others who desire to do advanced work 
in pharmaceutical subjects.” 


J. H. Nicuoxs, director of athletics, Oberlin (Ohio 
College, whose leave of absence for duties with the 
Army Athletie Staff School in Paris was reported 1 
Scuoot anp Society, March 17, has returned. He 
assisted in setting up the school and in handling tht 
courses in organization and administration of tlt 
Army’s athletic program. . 


A trust fund, established through the will of Jose 
phine Fuller, of Sabetha (Kans.), will enable the Un: 
versity of Kansas “to offer five or six new scholar 
ships annually to worthy students, beginning et! 
fall.” Deane W. Mallott, chancellor, in announeilf 
the establishment of the Josephine Fuller Studer! 
Fund, June 15, said that the fund “is unusual and 0 
the type that is particularly valuable to the universit} 
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8 , that it allows the university freedom to employ the 
vie und as it sees fit.” The only definite provision made 
Cone n the will is that the fund shall be used “for the pur- 


Such nose of assisting boys and girls desiring to attend or 


tions ho may be attending the University of Kansas.” 
Ups, The awards will be administered by a special faculty 
may ommittee. 
on Srupexs of Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.), 
« "jn a tribute to Captain Arnaud C. Marts, president, 
ll vhose resignation was reported in ScHooL aNnp So- 
. ity, December 16, 1944, “have added $4,000 to the 
erty : ” 
ort Marts Scholarship Fund, founded several years ago. 
18 of 
beer 
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Announcement of the gift, which was drawn from 
various class funds, was made by Elise Miller, of 
Pittsburgh, president of the student body, at the 
baccalaureate service, June 22. 


LIEUTENANT GLEN CuFt, former assistant librar- 
ian, Lexington (Ky.) Publie Library, has been chosen 
to write the official record of the Italian campaign, 
according to an announcement sent to the press by the 
University of Kentucky. Lieutenant Clift, who was 
cited for bravery under fire and promoted by General 
Mark Clark from the ranks to a second lieutenancy, 
served through the Italian campaign. 





if Shorter Papers. 


A PROPOSED CHARTER FOR THE 
COMMUNITY INSTITUTE 
- Iy its recent report, “Education for All American 
~ Youth,” The Educational Policies Commission points 
out the need for education beyond high school, and 
ites (page 45) : 















Here is a new institution [the Community Institute] 
only four years old. It was established because the peo- 
ple... came to the conclusion that a large proportion of 
& youth needed free public education beyond the twelfth 
"grade, chiefly to prepare them for occupations which re- 
> quire training beyond that which is possible in high school 
yand also carry them forward in the general educatioa 
ippropriate to free men in American Democracy. 


There is mounting evidence that the adoption of the 
itle, “Community Institute,” most accurately desig- 
nates the program of education that is practical and 


the i 

8) functional for the large mass of the population, in- 
S ll 

ork ee luding the larger segment of the high-school gradu- 


Bs ates and the adult group. That this program of edu- 
F cation is highly important and necessary is indicated 
by statements of the EPC and other leading students 
thee of the subject of secondary and community-adult 
In these discussions, the possibility of 
He fee @dapting the junior-college program of education to 
thee Meet the broader and practical needs of the com- 
the fee “unity has been prominently featured. Under the 

p title, “New Aims for the Junior Colleges,’ Edward 

F. Mason writes! as follows: 





» education. 


- What should the junior college offer the student who 
Uni is completing two years of college work, but no more? 
lar... When the junior college is no longer primarily pre- 
jext J P2ting the student to meet senior-college requirements, 
“Ing oue immediate effect is most noticeable—a freedom from 





‘ent certain preconceived ideas. The junior college now has 
of the opportunity, if able to grasp it, to analyze de novo the 
Students’ needs and to build a curriculum to meet them. 


' Educational Record, January, 1941, p. 25. 





Requirements of credits in English, credits in language, 
credits in this and credits in that, need no longer be met 
beeause they are demanded by some accrediting agency. 
If the work is to be given it will be because the student 
needs it... . There must be enough vocational skill and 
knowledge to start one on the job, but there must also be 
an awareness of social and economie surroundings and of 
the individual’s relationship to them. 

[And on page 25], Investigation has shown that in 
general there are five times as many jobs on the junior- 
college level as on the senior-college level. 


This point of view is further emphasized by John L. 
Lounsbury, president, San Bernardino (Calif.) Val- 
ley Union Junior College, who says :? 


The junior college, conceived as the People’s College, 
is the logical educational center for developing the varied 
types of training which will be needed for a great group 
of young adults returning to ways of peacetime living 

. where we may eliminate lockstep methods and make 
every effort by our admission, guidance and instruction, 
and advancement procedures to foster self-development in 
directions compatible with the interests, abilities and op- 
portunities. ... We manage our educational enterprises 
with the economy that comes from considered valuation of 
services, full use of community facilities, educationally 
defensible grouping of students, and continuous adjust- 
ment to community needs. 


And in the same publication, John W. Harbeson, 
principal, Pasadena Junior College, writes as follows 
under the title, “Rechristening of the Junior Col- 
lege”: 


The institutions [junior colleges] of which we are 
speaking hold tremendous opportunities for service to the 
entire community—young and old alike. It is a legiti- 
mate question, therefore, as to whether we, as a group, 
should not follow the footsteps of some of our sister in- 
stitutions and for an institution of such far-reaching 


2 California Journal of Education, April, 1944, p. 190. 
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significance apply the term ‘‘college,’’ ‘‘community col- 
lege,’’ or possibly ‘‘city college.’’ This new type of 
American college should have the same rights and juris- 
dictions and authority in the fields ascribed to it which 
the standard colleges and universities possess in their field. 
The whole educational program for our institution should 
be removed from the supervision and direction of higher 
education. 

This effort to adjust the program of education in 
the 13th and 14th years to meet the broader needs 
of the community is reflected in the New York State 
program of establishing community institutes adapted 
to serve this purpose in selected strategie locations 
in that state. While the magie of a name need not 
be the sine qua non of a functional educational pro- 
gram adapted to serve in a comprehensive manner 
the community needs, yet the selection of an appro- 
priate name is frequently important to publicizing 
properly the program, and the title, “Community 
Institute,” is perhaps best suited to this end. 

The program of education envisioned in this desig- 
nation is well epitomized in a recent statement made 
by William IF’. Russell, dean, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, who writes: 

The schoolhouse of the future will be more than a 
school. It will be the home of community services. And 
the teacher will be more than an instructor. He will be 
one of the various community workers. The superintend- 
ent of schools will also be an administrator of community 
services. And the lay committee, appointed or elected to 
supervise how children learn, will be more than a school 
board—it will be a board of citizens whose duty it will be 
to see to it not only that children are taught to be literate, 
healthy, patriotic, good, and able to earn a living, but also 
that infants shall be properly born, children fed, housed, 
and clothed, youth guided to a job and provided with 
work experience until permanently settled, and all people 
given opportunity to be healthy, educated, and have direct 
provision for recreation. 

It is, perhaps, too optimistic a view to assume that 
the traditional school or college will promulgate or 
promote effectively the kind of community educa- 
tional, social, and cultural service envisioned by these 
writers. Is it not probable that we shall approach 
this high goal more surely through rechristening, and 
revising the program of, the junior college which is 
already most nearly serving community needs in the 
manner herein described? 

In addition to the principles set forth in the pre- 
ceding quotations there are here listed supplementary 
provisions which might also serve as a charter or 
platform to govern the establishment of the Com- 
munity Institute and which include a general state- 
ment of the services to be performed by it: 

1. That the state legislatures be importuned to go on 
record authorizing the establishment of community insti- 
tutes on a state-wide basis and in areas defined as junior- 
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college or community-institute districts by the state boar 
of education—this legislation to provide for the legalizing 
of these institutions by the majority of the voters in egg 
designated district, where publicly controlled institutio, 
of higher learning are not now in operation. 

2. That the responsibility for the program of adult edy. 
cation be assigned in each district to the community jy. 
stitute, where such courses shall be offered, discussig, 
groups organized, and services performed that will bes 
meet the vocational and cultural needs of the people of tly 
community, to which courses adults will b eligible with. 
out regard to academic credits or educational prerequ. 
sites. 

3. That the acceptance of financial responsibility fo 
the support of these institutions be shared by the stat: 
and the designated district or county (the local tax to |p 
levied by the authority of the county boards of supervisor; 
and not to exceed two mills of the assessed valuation) auj 
that all Federal money received in support of these in. 
stitutes be distributed through the offices of the sta 
board of control for vocational education, and by the stat; 
superintendent or commissioner of education. 

4. That the principle of democratic control be adopted 
in the management of these institutions—the majority 
membership on the boards of control to be chosen by the 
respective communities, and with the addition of sutfticient 
state representation to assure a comprehensive educational 
program on a state-wide basis. 

5. That, in communities where a well-established junior 
college, state university, state college, municipal college, 
or municipal university under public control is in opera- 
tion, the community institute shall be operated under the 
direction (and as an intergral part) of these institutions; 
and that these institutions be eligible to receive state aid 
for the educational program that is provided in the com: 
munity-institute offerings and services. 

6. That the boards of control of the community insti- 
tutes be authorized to promote the reorganization of 
school districts in each community-institute area, sucl 
reorganization and consolidation to be adapted to the spe: 
cial needs of each area and authorized by a majority 
of the voters in the district. 

7. That financial aid from the state treasury in the 
form of scholarships shall be made available to students 
enrolled or eligible to enroll in any department of any 
publicly supported junior college, teachers college, state 
college, state university, municipal college, or municipal 
university, who qualify for such aid under the rules estab: 
lished by the state board of education, which rules shall 
be consistent with the purposes and provisions of the act, 
to the end that equality of educational opportunity shal 
be afforded needy and well-qualified students throughou! 
the state. 


As a further interpolation of the expressed convit- 
tions of many educators, one is perhaps correct it 
saying that, in addition to providing machinery fo! 
the better harnessing and integrating of the indus- 
trial, economic, and social forces of the community, 
a higher function of the Community Institute might 
be to develop a program for stimulating interest 1 
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he moral and spiritual values; to provide channels 
vhereby human emotions, motives, and actions would 
be brought under the discipline of a truly social con- 
eiousness—one that has been to a degree emanci- 
pated from false concepts too frequently engendered 
py a dominantly materialistic environment and cul- 
ee hure. In the attainment of this goal, the humanities, 
q particularly the social studies, will become imbued 
with a new and vitalized method and content, adapted 
to the needs of the average citizen, to the advancement 
of the Ameriean way of life and of a democratically 
minded world society. 
Rosert L. REEVES 
SoUTHEASTERN HigH SCHOOL, 
DerroIt, MICH. 


ATTENTION, SUPERINTENDENTS! 
Pwanren: A teacher for four English classes and two 
: Latin classes. 

© Appticants: A major in English and a minor in Latin. 
PA major in Latin and a minor in English. 

Which candidate would you employ? 

- No doubt the first would seem the more logical selee- 

tion; but what about these facts? In March, 1940, 
no fewer than 3,700 teachers and prospective teachers 
> took examinations under a program sponsored by the 
"> ACE Committee on Teacher Examinations. Harold 
) King, in the Classical Journal, March, 1941, reported 
some interesting faets concerning the results of this 
examination. Of the 3,700 teachers, 148 took the spe- 
bs cial examination in Latin. The sealed scores show 
that the Latin teachers were superior to any other 
croup in English comprehension, English expression, 
> literature, and professional information. The average 
| ability of the Latin group was distinctly superior to 
» the average of the whole group. Furthermore, the 
| latin candidates were better acquainted with their 
/ own subject matter than were the candidates in any 
© other special subject. 

» These are the figures: in the English-comprehension 
© section, the Latin group averaged 72 against 69 for 
) the English teachers. The Latin group also outmeas- 
wed the English teachers in English expression by 
) cscore of 74 to 67, and in literature the corresponding 
> scores were 72 to 71. On the reasoning test, the Latin 
; teachers gained a slight edge over the teachers of Eng- 
| lish with a 60-to-59 count. In professional informa- 
i tin, the Latin teachers obtained a 66 to 64 margin 
) over the English group. Students of the classics have 
‘n advantage, even in the field of English, in that 
they have had a double exposure to language usage. 

King summarized his study by stating: 

It may be said that school authorities who engage teach- 
‘rs of the more widely taught subjects in the hope that 
ley may be able to handle a class or two of Latin on 
the side are depriving themselves of the services of per- 
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sons who could bring to their schools the intelligence and 
ability which are necessary for an effective and smooth- 
running school. 

The case has been presented: 

Elected; The Latin major and the English minor. 

CAROLYN Bock 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, 
ANN ARBoR, MICH. 


RADIO EDUCATION FOR PEACE 

A BASIS of international amity and a breakdown of 
prejudice may seem a dim vision in our troubled 
world, but it was an equally disturbed world in 1918 
that gave Walter S. Lemmon his idea for a World 
Radio University closely linked with the best institu- 
tions of learning. He had thought of radio’s place in 
such a task while serving as special Navy radio officer 
to President Wilson when the latter attended the Peace 
Treaty Conference at Versailles. President Wilson 
realized the importance of Mr. Lemmon’s suggestion 
and promised to work with him on this plan, but be- 
fore he could Wilson was a broken man and not until 
1935 did Mr. Lemmon realize his dream. 

He inspired others with his enthusiasm. 
from Harvard, Yale, and Boston universities, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, and other outstanding institutions conducted 
instructional courses over short wave in literature, 


Professors 


languages, history, music and art, science, avia- 
tion. The radio university had students in over 30 


different countries; no fewer than three thousand stu- 
dents were enrolled in the Basie English course to 
South America. Writes one student, “I never bothered 
to study the lingo—always had an interpreter until 
you started these classes.” 

When war broke out in 1939, WRUL, the World 
Wide radio short-wave station began to broadcast 
encouragement and information to 
Europe’s underground. This was done to such an 
effect that Goebbels repeatedly warned against 
WRUL, “with its democratie drivel,” and “the trouble- 
maker in Boston.” 

In 1942, WRUL WRUW at 
Scituate (Mass.) were taken over by the government 
for war purposes, but the foundation still had its 


programs of 


transmitters and 


excellent recording equipment and contacts with uni- 
Mr. Lemmon then turned to developing 
clearer public understanding of international affairs 
on the home front. In 1943, the first “Beyond Vic- 
tory” programs “went over the air” in this country. 
This radio education has brought such response from 
listeners throughout the United States, that nearly 
100 commercial radio stations find it worth their while 
to devote fifteen minutes of their time without charge. 
The programs are widely known and presented under 
the combined auspices of the World Wide Broadeast- 


versities. 
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ing Foundation and the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. The success of these weekly pro- 
grams has astonished even its enthusiastic support- 
ers—letters lauding standards of “Beyond Victory” 
broadcasts have come in from listeners all over the 
United States, from the Department of State, and 
from military and educational officials. Writes a 
listener from Atlanta: “The merit of this program 
is such that it rates as good a quarter hour on our 
schedule as we can find.” From Wisconsin comes a 
comment, “I find your broadcasts excellent in clarity,” 
and New York City writes, “Your programs con- 
tribute greatly to the understanding of the problems 
that confront us here and abroad.” And from Can- 
ada, “Your Dumbarton Oaks broadcasts proved in- 
tensely interesting.” An orientation officer of the 
U. S. Army writes: “The scripts of the broadcasts 
could be used as a basis of discussion among the men. 
They are eager to learn of new plans and develop- 
ments that give hope for a better world in the future.” 

The reason for this response is that this educational 
program is not just “another talk.” Listeners are not 
“preached at.” Each broadcast has the vigor and 
interest of a conversation or debate between men who 
know “what it’s all about,” and listeners overhear an 
important exchange of views. <A series of programs 
was presented to aid listeners in analyzing issues of 
the San Francisco Conference with such speakers as 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean, Barnard College, and 
Commander Harold E. Stassen. Typical of these in- 
terviews and round-table discussions are other series, 
such as living conditions in the postwar world, safe- 
guarding our freedoms, and “Know Your Allies.” 
Ben M. Cherrington, chancellor, University of Den- 
ver, spoke on “International Education—Bulwark of 
Peace’; the Honorable Herbert H. Lehman on “The 
Mission of UNRRA,” and Erie Johnson on “America’s 
Future in World Trade.” 

All the transcriptions, back to the introductory talk 
by Nicholas Murray Butler, president, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and president, Carnegie Endowment for In- 
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ternational Peace, are still available for use by « 
leges and military or other institutions, with 
charge. They are 16” recordings, cut at 33} rp 
In addition, copies of the scripts are sent to oy 
200 libraries in response to requests, and lis 
ers ask for scripts after hearing specific broadeay; 
The scripts are offered at a charge of 10 cents to coy 
mimeographing and mailing. Mr. Lémmon’s repo 
as “Beyond Victory” moves into its third year, reve, 
that 7,000 of these large transcriptions have been sey 
out to stations using them. 
The World Wide Broadeasting Foundation, whid 
is a nonpolitical, noncommercial, nonprofit organix, 
tion, is at 598 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 1h 
support for these worth-while programs comes frp 
contributions, some from philanthropic citizens aj 
organizations, but mainly through small donatios 
that are sent to us by people who see the future val 
of such a radio organization for bringing about «. 
lightenment and international good will and unde. 
standing. These voluntary listener-contributors ay 
members of the World Wide Listeners’ League ani 
receive a quarterly magazine in digest form to pr 
serve in print some of the views on world problem 
expressed by important speakers. 
Meanwhile, regarding questions about the future ¢/ 
the World Radio University courses over station 
WRUL, the foundation reports that a new Inter-Un: 
versity Advisory Committee has been formed wit 
representatives from the Massachusetts Institute 0! 
Technology and Harvard, Brown, Yale, Columbi, 
and Princeton universities. The committee is pre. 
paring plans for the day when the foundation’s shor'- 
wave facilities are again available. “Beyond Vi 
tory” programs have grown so popular in Americ 
that the broadcasts promise to be one of the fou 
dation’s major activities even when the World Radi 
University can take to short-wave channels again. 
GEORGE E. CARAKER 

Lecturer-W riter 


MEMBER OF THE STAFF, 
WORLD WIDE BROADCASTING FOUNDATION 





AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PROFESSORS 

For a mere housewife to venture even a syllable in 
a battle between educators is indeed foolhardy. But 
I have followed the controversy in this journal be- 
tween Professors Bode and Pilley with interest, sur- 
prise, and confusions, emotions which increased rather 
than diminished as I read the additions, expansions, 
and denials which followed from Professor Otto. 

I speak now for the nonprofessional reader. Why 
is it that these gentlemen cannot write more clearly? 













They seem to use an esoteric shorthand which mig 
be justified if it enabled them to communicate with 
each other, but it does not. Professor Otto charged 
Professor Pilley with misunderstanding, yet he very 
obviously did quite a lot of misunderstanding hin- 
self. He attacked Professor Pilley on the ground 
that he would encourage the student to think only 
the thoughts of the great and not his own thoughts, 
thus losing a “meaningful future” in an attempt “l 
win back an outgrown past.” But Professor Pilley 
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ndoubtedly wrote something very different, namely, 
at the great philosophers have much to teach which 
of value in the present. 

On my own account, may I add that they have 
particular this to teach: Vital and clear thought 
av be clearly and vitally expressed. It is not be- 
ath a great man to write simply. 

Much of the battle between the professors, for ex- 
mple, hinged on a paragraph by Professor Bode 
hich Professor Otto repeated without explanation 
id which Professor Pilley attacked with the admis- 
on that he could not be sure of its meaning. It 


as: 


The enrichment of life must come from the develop- 
ent of human capacity, and this development can be 
5 and shieved only through the medium of social living. The 
fea that the individual can attain full spiritual stature 
ily through membership in a social order which pro- 
bdes Lebensraum for diverse interests within the frame- 
ork of a common life is not a product of revelation or 
ason but of empirical observation. If consistently car- 
ed out, this idea would lead to the identification of 
norality with the obligation to protect diversity of in- 
Herests by continuously broadening the base of com- 
"Jhon concerns and common purposes so as to take account 
f changes in conditions, without reference to super- 
xperiential conditions.1 


I read this paragraph again and again trying to get 
Each reading led only to further be- 
ilderment. I challenge the reader, even the profes- 
Morial reader, to paraphrase it with any certainty. 
Tt belongs, I think, to the kind of thinking and speak- 
During 


s meaning. 


Ming which confused me as an undergraduate. 
Mthe turbulent ’twenties I joined many faculty-student 
Paiscussions on the question, “Does the American 
Bitizen have a right to break a law if he considers 
i important?” Faeulty comment gave me little help 
Mn answering a problem which I knew to be impor- 
Later I read the “Crito.” I read it without 
“the professorial influence which Professor Bode seems 
; 0 consider essential in a liberal education. It pro- 
Mfoundly affected my concept of citizenship. To an 
extent, at least, I felt I entered into the thought of 
BP lato. 

© Do this and many similar experiences mean that I 
Bean no longer think my own thoughts or that this 
Mufluence from an “outgrown past” in some way unfits 
mie for American citizenship? I assure you, Pro- 
fessor Otto, it does not! 

Would I have learned this lesson in a scientific 
laboratory, Professor Bode? I do not believe so. I 
have spent years as a research assistant in physiology. 
Jn that environment the question of law-breaking was 
uot so much as mentioned. Nor do I know how to 
jwork my way into any solution of this vital problem 


meant, 


‘SCHOOL AND Society, June 24, 1944, p. 435. 
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by means of scientific postulates or changing mathe- 
matical concepts. 

Do you find me a dull pupil, Professors? I must 
insist in self-defense that I am reasonably literate. 
I have not seemed to find much difficulty in under- 
standing some, at least, of the great writers whom 
Professor Pilley recommends. Is it too much to ask 
that you scorn them less and perhaps reflect in your 
own writing some of their clarity. 

ADELE DE LA BARRE ROBINSON 

Boron, CALIF. 
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A College Studies Its Community. A Survey Report by 
the Evansville (Ind.) Public Schools and Evansville 
College. Pp. v+55. 1945. 

The results of a study undertaken by a committee after 
consultations with Purdue and Indiana universities. 
s 


CUSHMAN, ELLA M. Management in Homes. 
285. Macmillan. 1945. $3.75. 
Contains stories relating to the ambitions, struggles, ob- 
stacles, and achievements in home-making; a record of the 
various ways in which families have managed to obtain the 
desired kind of homes. 
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e 
Educational Research Series: No. 7, ‘‘ Bibliographies for 
Teachers’’ (3d revision) ; No. 9, ‘‘ Predicting Reading 
Achievement in the First Grade’’; No. 12, ‘‘Elemen- 
tary Graded Reading Series.’’ Department of Eduea- 
tional Research, Ontario College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 1945. 10¢ each. 
a 
‘*Education under Enemy Occupation,’’ Bulletin 1945, 
No. 3. Pp. 71. U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 1945. 15¢. 
A collection of papers concerned with the effects of war and 
enemy occupation in nine countries in Europe and the Far 
East—Belgium, China, Czechslovakia, France, Greece, Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, Norway, and Poland—prepared at 
the request of John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, by the ministers of education or their represen- 
tatives of the respective countries. 
° 
Haas, Louis J. Art Metal Work and Jewelry (new 3d 
edition). Pp. 42. Published privately. 1945. $2.00. 
One of the graphic self-instructional series found extremely 


helpful in occupational therapy and rehabilitation programs 
of military and civilian hospitals. 


HARTLEY, Livineston. Ji’s Up to the Senate. Pp. 31. 
Distributed by the American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc., 45 East 65th Street, New York 21. 1945. 
10¢. 

Consequences for America of acceptance or rejection of the 
United Nations Organization. 


JACKSON, ROBERT W. B., and ALEXANDER J. PHILLIPS. 
Prediction Efficiencies by Deciles for Various Degrees 
of Relationship. Educational Research Series, No. 11. 
Pp. 18. Department of Educational Research, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 1945. 25¢. 

a 


JOHNSON, Roy Ivan, and A. LAuRA McGreEGor. A Prac- 
tice Book in English Skills, Grade 7. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 1945. 48¢. 


This workbook is organized to help pupils secure mastery 
in certain elements of English that require repetitive prac- 
tice. 
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KLINEFELTER, C. F., and CHARLES T. BATTIN. 
Leadership.’’ Vocational Division Bulletin No. 231. 
Defense Training Series No. 4. U. 8. Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25. 1945, 10¢. 
¢ 
‘¢Middlebury College Cultural Conference.’’ Bulletin. 
Pp. 32. Middlebury (Vt.) College. 1945. 
* 
Money and the Postwar World. Pp. 31. United Na- 


tions Information Office, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
1945. 10¢. 
The story of the United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference 

@ 

MorGAN, KATHERINE LENORE. The University of Co- 
lombia. Higher Education in Latin America, Volume 
3. Pp. 180. Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan 
American Union, Washington 25. 1945. 50¢. 


Toward Freedom in the Atr. Pp. 31. 
Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue. 


United Nations 
New York 20. 


1945. 10¢. 
e 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook. Pp. 144. American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. 1945. 


Copies of the Yearbook may be obtained for the years 1928 
to 1945, inclusive, at $1.00 each from Charles W. Hunt, 
president, State Teachers College (Oneonta, N. Y.), secre- 
tary of the association. 


GHEY 


A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 











offers: 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 


Annuity Contracts 


and 


disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 
| 
| to 


Colleges and their Staff Members. 


| TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


| 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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Van Mever, J. O. (prepared by). The Future of Kq 
tucky Mountain Youth in the Light of Present Cony 
tions. Pp. 7. Lees Junior College, Jackson, Ky, 
A digest of twelve articles written by Molly Clowes for th 
Louisville Courier Journal in November, 1940. 


e 
VINCENT, WILLIAM S. Emerging Patterns of Publi, 
School Practice. Contributions to Education No, 9 
Pp. 96. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College 
Columbia University. 1945. $2.10. 
A technical report on the State Aid Study sponsored by the 
Educational Conference Board of New York State in gy 
port of its efforts to improve state aid, objectives in grey 
measure achieved at a recent session of the New York Stay 
Legislature. 

* 


War and Peace Aims. Pp. 112. United Nations 
formation Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 9 
1945. 50¢. 

Extracts from statements of United Nations leaden 
(Special Supplement No. 5 to the United Nations Review) 


WIGHTWICK, IRENE. Vocational Interest Patterns. Co 
tributions to Education No. 900. Pp. vi+ 231. Burea 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University 
1945. $2.60. 

An eight-year developmental study of 115 college women: 
45 case histories included ; vocational choices made wha 
the subjects were college freshmen and interviews 4 yeay 
later. Gives interesting data concerning job satisfaction, 





Announcing 


College Entrance Requirements 


A Study of Ideals, Trends, and 
Institutions in the United States | 


By LAvURENCE ELLIOTT TOMLINSON 
Covering problems of interest to college admin- 
departments of education, school | 
superintendents, principals, and students of edu- 
A timely survey following The Eight 
Year Study and anticipating changes in post- 
war educational policies. 


istrators, 


eation. 


—Including tables, graphs, and extensive com- | 
ments of educational authorities, 


—The study includes nearly all accredited col- 
leges and universities. 


NOW READY Paper Edition $1.00 postpaid 


Send Remittance with Order to 


EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 
2016 N. W. Overton, Portland 9, Oregon 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association , 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean. Graduate School of Education, Harvard University | 
PAUL KLAPPER, President. Queens College. Flushing, N. Y. RAYMOND WALTERS. President, the University of Cincinnat! 
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